COINAGE

Vedic writings so rare that it would almost seem super-
fluous to seek for confirmatory Greek authority as to the
evidence of the antiquity of the art of coinage, and the exis-
tence of coined money in that country. The classical writers,
who quote or epitomise the narratives of the earlier eye-wit-
nesses of Alexander's progress, and the more mature enquirers
into the Indian civilisation are profuse in their references to the
laws, manners and customs of the indigenous races ; and
without doubt, the absence of metallic currency would imme-
diately have struck observers, with whom in their own
hemisphere, such a means of commercial exchange had become
a fiscal necessity. We quote the subjoined statement from
Pausanias in order to show how far it may be accepted as
probable. Towards the end of the second century A. D., we
know that north India was in possession of an ample currency,
in the form of Grseco-Bactrian and other silver pieces, combined
with an unlimited supply of gold and copper from the mint of
the Indp-Scythian kings. The observation might apply with
equal justice to some of the nations on the south coast, who
avowedly dispensed with a coinage till a later period. "But on
road, I have observed the Lacedaemonians have a place which
they call Booneta. This was once the house of King Polydorus,
and after his death was bought off his wife for certain oxen,
for at that time there was not any coin (nomisma), either of
silver or gold, but according to ancient custom, they mutually
gave and received for what they wanted, oxen and slaves and
rude silver and gold. Indeed, even at present those that sail
to the Indus report that Indian rewards are given for Grecian
commodities which are carried thither, but the inhabitants are
unacquainted with money (ntimfsma) though their country
abounds with gold and brass." (Pausanias, IIL xii, 3; trans-
lated by T. Taylor), But there occur incidentally palpable
proofs of the use of coined money, in its advanced sense,
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